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narrative; partly, because lie knows how to
invest the wreck and overthrow of those small
states with the pathos and dignity of mighty
imperial fall; "but most of all, for the sake of
the wise sentences that are sown with apt but
not unsparing hand through the progress of
the story. Well might Gray ask his friend
whether Thucyelides' description of the final
destruction of the Athenian host at Syracuse
was not the finest thing he ever read in his
life; and assuredly the man who can read that
stern tale without admiration, pity, and awe
may be certain that he has no taste for noble
composition, and no feeling for the deepest
tragedy of mortal things. But it is the saga-
cious sentences in the speeches of Athenians,
Corinthians, Lacedaemonians, that do most of
all to give to the historian his perpetuity of in-
terest to every reader with the rudiments of
a political instinct, and make Thucydides as
modern as if he had written yesterday.

Tacitus belongs to a different class among
the great writers of the world. He had, beyond
almost any author of the front rank that has
ever lived, the art of condensing his thought